6            MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
He read, slowly and with difficulty, the New Testament, Reynolds'$
Newspaper, and simple religious tracts, and he could write an
unaffected and homely family letter. He was in no sense what
the world would consider an educated man; but he was as wise a
counsellor as I have ever known. He was a devoted admirer of
Mr. Gladstone, and definitely radical in his political opinions. I
remember that, when smarting under what he considered unju'st
treatment on the part of a local farmer, who was also a * local
preacher/ he said: 'If I were no more religious than you are I
would not dare to get into yonder pulpit even to sweep it out/
My stepbrothers and sisters grew up to be hard-working, respectable
men and women, and good citizens; my elder brother died at a
comparatively early age, leaving behind him a young family, and
my sisters, Fanny, Lizzie, and Emily, all happily still alive, are, both
in capacity and character, women of whom I have every right to be
affectionately proud.
I know also that, although the wolf of want was never far from,
and was sometimes half-way through, our cottage door, the unpre-
tentious wisdom of its fireside lessons has been to me, in time of
temptation and trouble, a powerful and ever-present help. When
I recall my own blessings in this respect, I think with pity, and
I hope with understanding, of those who are without such precious
and sustaining memories. There were also many kindly neigh-
bours, whose wise counsel and living example I thankfully recall.
Memories of this kind cannot be false; they are written with
strength and certainty upon the tablets of my mind.
There are other memories connected with the fierce and un-
broken struggle for food and shelter on the part of nearly every
family in the village; a struggle in which every human faculty was,
of necessity, engaged. What failure might involve was suggested
by the forlorn beggar at the door, and by the hapless tramp on the
Great North Road. Among the recollections of my childhood are
those of worthy old men and women, friends and neighbours of
my parents, who, after perhaps fifty or sixty years of labour, had
been compelled to take the dreaded journey 'over the hill to the
poorhouse,' No human institution was ever more hated and
feared by free men than the English workhouse of sixty years ago
was hated and feared by those proud peasants, and no one without
personal knowledge of them, and without experience of the con-
ditions under which they lived, can appreciate the stern thrift,
born of fear and the pride of independence, with which a few